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Marked Population Growth in United States and Canada 


5... the United States and 


Canada recorded large population 
gains during 1959. In the United 
States* the increase exceeded 
2,900,000, raising the total popula- 
tion of the 50 States, including the 
Armed Forces overseas, to 179,250,- 
000 at the end of the year. In the 
934, years since the 1950 Census 
more than 27.5 million people have 
been added to the population, an 
increase averaging 1.7 percent an- 
nually. Canada has been experienc- 
ing a much higher rate of growth, 
the population having increased 
by 2.7 percent a year since the 
June 1951 Census. At the close of 
1959 Canada’s population reached 
17,682,000, an increment of about 
400,000 during the year and of al- 
most 3,700,000 since June 1951. 
The unprecedented population 
growth in the United States during 
the 1950’s resulted largely from a 
rise in births to record high levels. 
Births have exceeded 4,1 million 
annually for six successive years. 
There were about 4,320,000 babies 
born in 1959, compared with about 
All figures in this article 


to the United States incl 


4,270,000 the year before and with 
the all-time high of 4,334,000 in 
1957. The births in 1959 correspond 
to a rate of 24.4 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in the United States. In every 
year of the 1950's the birth rate 
was 24 per 1,000 or higher. 

The babies born in 1959 were 
favored by good health conditions. 
Infant mortality for the year was 
not much above the all-time low 
level established in 1956. There 
were about 26.4 infant deaths for 
every 1,000 live births, compared 
with 26.9 in 1958 and with 26.1 in 
1956. The rate in 1959 was some- 
what lower than it had been a 
decade earlier and about one half 
that of two decades ago. 

General mortality in the United 
States also declined slightly in 
1959, the death rate decreasing to 
9.4 per 1,000 population, from 9.5 
in 1958. The rate for 1959 was only 
2 percent above the all-time low of 
9.2 per 1,000 recorded in 1954. As 
a result of the growing numbers of 
infants and very old persons in the 
population—the two groups with 
the highest mortality—the num- 
ber of deaths has increased for five 
include the States of Alaska and Hawaii, 


which were admitted to the Union on Janvary 3, 1959, and August 21, 1959, respectively. 
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TABLE 1—POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA, 1950-1960 
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*Geometric average annual rate. Minus sign ( —) fey ances, tLess than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Figures for divisions and States exclude population 


Armed 


Forces overseas. Each 1950 figure has 


been independently rounded; hence, the sums of parts may differ slightly from the totals. 
Source: Data for April & 950, from the decennial census; those for January 1 of 1959 and 1960, estimated 


by the Statistical Bureau e 
Census ond the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


Life Insurance Company from data published by the Bureau of the 
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consecutive years, reaching a new 
high of about 1,660,000 in 1959. 

The number of births exceeded 
deaths by about 2,660,000 in 1959. 
This was greater than the natural 
increase for 1958 and not much be- 
low the record high increment for 
1957. The United States also gained 
about a quarter million persons 
through migration during 1959, or 
approximately the same number as 
in each of the two prior years. 

Every geographic division of the 
United States gained population 
during 1959, as may be seen from 
Table 1. The Pacific and Mountain 
States continued to lead the coun- 
try in the rate of growth, though 
by a smaller margin than in earlier 
years of the decade. During 1959 
the population in the West in- 
creased by 2.5 percent; this was al- 
most one and one half times the 
national rate of growth but one 
fifth below that area’s annual rate 
during 1950-58. Since April 1950 
California alone has grown by 4.3 
million inhabitants, which repre- 
sents 1 of every 6 persons added to 
the nation’s population. Califor- 
nia’s population now numbers 
close to 14.9 million, and is ex- 
ceeded only by that of New York 
State (16.6 million). 

Population growth during 1959 
was even more rapid in three other 
Western States. In Arizona the gain 
amounted to 4.6 percent; in Hawaii 
and Nevada it was 3.9 and 3.6 per- 
cent, respectively. The largest rela- 
tive increase, namely, 5.1 percent, 
occurred in Florida, which has been 
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experiencing a vigorous growth for 
many years. In fact, Florida’s gain 
of about 2.1 million residents since 
April 1950 is exceeded only by that 
for California. 

Only three States have lost pop- 
ulation since April 1950. The num- 
ber of residents has decreased by 
176,000 in Arkansas and by 44,000 
in West Virginia. In Vermont the 
population has remained virtually 
stationary during the past two years 
at a level several thousand below 
that in 1950. 

Canada’s relatively large popula- 
tion gain during 1959 reflects a 
record excess of births over deaths. 
Births rose by 18,000 to a new high 
of about 488,000 in 1959; the birth 
rate was 27.9 per 1,000 population. 
The number of deaths totaled about 
139,000 and the death rate was 8.0 
per 1,000 population, or only a 
shade above the all-time low of 7.9 
established in 1958. Canada also 
had a moderate gain through mi- 
gration in 1959, namely, about 
50,000 persons. This was the small- 
est number for any year since 1951. 

Ontario and Quebec, the two 
largest Provinces in Canada, con- 
tinued to grow rapidly in 1959. In 
each the increase amounted to 
about 244 percent, the population 
by the end of the year rising above 
6 million in Ontario and to almost 
5.1 million in Quebec (Table 2). 
Also noteworthy has been the rate 
of growth since June 1951 in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alierta, where 
the populations have increased by 
at least 3144 percent annually. At 
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TABLE 2—POPULATION OF CANADA BY PROVINCE, 1951-1960 





Number in Thousands 


Annual Percent 
Increase During 
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| 1, 


June 1951 


Jone 1 1959 
: to January 
1956 1960" 





Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . 








16,081 


415 
99 
695 
555 
4,628 


5,405 
850 
881 

1,123 

1,398 

32 

















*Geometric average annual rote. 


Note: Each figure for 1951 and 1956 has been independently rounded; hence, the sums of parts may differ 


slightly from the totals. 


Source: Censuses of 1951 and 1956, and estimates for January 1959, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
estimates for January 1960, by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


the other extreme, in Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Saskatchewan, and 
Nova Scotia the annual population 


increases during the past 814 years 
have averaged well below the na- 
tional rate of growth. 


Frequency of Overweight and Underweight* 


VERY considerable proportion 

of adult Americans are over- 
weight. According to the Build 
and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, of 
the Society of Actuaries, 1 in every 
5 men at ages 20 and older is at 
least 10 percent above average 
weight—taking into account height 
and age—and more than | in every 
20 weighs at least 20 percent above 
average. For women, the corre- 
sponding proportions are somewhat 


*This is the second of a series of fgrdciee deali 
Build and Blood Pressure Study, 1959 
tion covered the experience of several million peo; 
the United States =a Canada during the period 


tl ished the 
my sople in Isvred by 26 


higher, being about | in 4 and 1 in 
9, respectively; the details are 
shown in the upper tier of the 
table on page 5. 

The relative frequency of men 
and women above average weight 
in the present study is not appre- 
ciably different from the propor- 
tion found to be overweight in a 
similar study—the Medico-Actu- 
arial Mortality Investigation — 
which covered the period 1885 to 


with the mai one gen and implications of the 
ries. This investiga- 


large Life insurance companies in 
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1900. However, the average weight 
for men is higher in the present 
study than in the earlier one. When 
the average weights in the present 
study are used also as the base for 
the findings in the earlier study, the 
results show an increase in the fre- 
quency of overweight among men. 
For example, among men at ages 
30-39 the proportion 10 percent or 
more above average weight rose 
from about 1 in 8 to nearly 1 in 5, 


and at ages 40-59 from about 1 in 6 
to slightly more than 1 in 5. Among 
women aged 30-59 years, however, 
the proportion 10 percent or more 
overweight was approximately the 
same in both studies. 

The findings of the Build and 
Blood Pressure Study, 1959, indi- 
cate also that nearly one fourth of 
the men under age 40 and a slightly 
smaller proportion of those be- 
yond that age are at least 10 per- 


FREQUENCY OF OVERWEIGHT AND UNDERWEIGHT 


Proportion of Insured Lives with Weights Deviating by Specified 
Degree Above and Below Average and “Best Weight” 
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30-39 53 28 25 
40-49 60 28 32 
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60-69 57 28 29 
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cent below average weight. Among 
women, the proportions are appre- 
ciably greater, namely, 29 percent 
at ages 20-29, 35 percent at 30-39 
years, and about 30 percent at ages 
40 and older. The proportion of 
men 10 percent or more under- 
weight is considerably smaller in 
the present study than in the Med- 
ico-Actuarial Mortality Investiga- 
tion. For women, on the other 
hand, the relative frequency of un- 
derweights is appreciably greater 
in the new study. It should be 
noted, however, that the earlier 
study was limited to standard risks, 
which meant the exclusion of per- 
sons whose weight deviated mark- 
edly from the average. It is appar- 
ent that the new figures are more 
nearly representative of the general 
population than were the old. 

An even more significant and 
sensitive measure of the frequency 
of overweight and underweight is 
obtained by comparing actual 
weights with “best” or “desirable” 
weights,* i.e., the weights associ- 
ated with lowest mortality. The 
lower tier of the table shows that 
at ages 30-39 about one half the 
men are at least 10 percent above 
their “best” weight and that one 
fourth exceed the optimum by at 
least 20 percent. The proportions 
increase with advance in age, and 
reach a maximum at ages 50-59, 
where more than 3 out of every 5 
men are at least 10 percent above 
the “best” weight and about 1 out 
of every 3 at least 20 percent above 


*See ‘New Weight Standards for Men and Women,” Statistical Bulletin, N ber—De b 
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that weight. For women, the pro- 
portion 10 percent or more above 
“best” weight is appreciably less 
than that for males under age 40, 
about the same as for men at 
40-49 years, and greater than for 
men at ages 50 and older. The pro- 
portion of women at least 20 per- 
cent above the “best” weight is the 
same as that for men under age 40, 
but exceeds that for men beyond 
this age. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the range of “best” 
weights is relatively greater for 
women than for men, so that the 
figures just cited tend to overstate 
the proportion of overweight 
women. 

A considerably smaller propor- 
tion of men and women are below 
their “best” weight than are above 
it. The relative frequency of men 
10 percent or more below their 
“best” weight varies from 13 per- 
cent at ages 20-29 to less than half 
that figure at ages 30 and over. 
Among women, the proportion be- 
low “best” weight is appreciably 
greater than among men under age 
40; beyond this age, however, the 
differences are small. 

The Build and Blood Pressure 
Study, 1959, clearly indicates that 
overweight is a major health prob- 
lem among adult Americans, par- 
ticularly those past midlife. The 
health of the nation would be ap- 
preciably improved if men and 
women, through preventive and 
corrective measures, avoided add- 
ing unneeded and harmful pounds 


1959. 
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to their weight. Increased attention 
needs to be focused on the dangers 
of overweight by physicians and by 
health departments, Life insurance 
companies, and other organizations 


The Accident Toll in 1959 


it is estimated that accidents 
took about 91,500 lives in 
continental United States during 
1959, a slightly higher toll than in 
1958. However, because of popula- 
tion growth, the accident death 
rate decreased fractionally to an 
all-time low of 52 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1959. The year was the 
fourth in a row to show a reduc- 
tion in the mortality rate from 
accidents. 

Motor vehicle accidents con- 
tinued to be the major cause of 
fatal injuries, accounting for two 
fifths of the total accident toll. 
Such accidents were responsible for 
the loss of approximately 37,500 
lives in 1959, or about 500 more 
than in the preceding year. The 
record appears in a somewhat more 
favorable light, however, when ac- 
count is taken of the increase in 
travel. According to data available 
at this time, the motor vehicle ac- 
cident death rate per 100 million 
miles of travel in 1959 was slightly 
less than the all-time minimum of 
5.6 established in 1958. 

Public accidents other than those 
involving motor vehicles accounted 
for nearly 17,000 deaths in 1959, 
or somewhat above the total in the 
year before. Injuries sustained in 
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conducting health education pro- 
grams. However, the prime respon- 
sibility for keeping weight down 
to an optimum level rests with the 
individual. 


and about the home resulted in 
27,000 fatalities, or the same as in 
1958. Accidents arising out of and 
in the course of employment killed 
approximately 13,000 persons dur- 
ing 1959; about 2,600 of these were 
fatally injured in motor vehicle ac- 
cidents (which number is also in- 
cluded in the total for motor 
vehicle mishaps). 

Catastrophes—accidents in which 
five or more persons are killed— 
took somewhat fewer lives than in 
1958, according to records com- 
piled from a variety of sources by 
the Statistical Bureau of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Catastrophic accidents were re- 
sponsible for a little more than 
1,400 deaths in 1959, about 150 
fewer than in the preceding year. 
The more favorable record reflects 
the decreased number of fatal in- 
juries in major catastrophes—ac- 
cidents in which at least 25 people 
are killed. As the table on the next 
page shows, the loss of life in such 
catastrophes dropped from nearly 
430 in 1958 to about 175 in 1959, 
an appreciably lower toll than in 
any year since 1941. 

Four of the five major catas- 
trophes in 1959 involved civil avia- 
tion. One of these disasters—the 
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ACCIDENTS TAKING 25 OR MORE LIVES, IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 
Continental United States, 1955-59 





Type of Accident 








New York City 
Near Baltimore, Md 
West Yellowstone, Mont 


Near Charlottesville, Va 
Montoursville, Pa. (Near Williamsport) 


Sepatuted plane plunged into East 


ates of earthquakes 
Scheduled plane crashed 
Scheduled plane rammed mountain. . . 








June 4 
February 23-25 
Februar 

August 


Chicago, Il 
Near Las Vegas, Nev 


Over Los Angeles, Calif 
Near Bayonne, N. J 
Near Midland, Mich 
Off Gull Island, 


Northwestern Wisconsin 


Near Prestonsburg, Ky 
Nantucket, Mass 


Fire spread through school. 
Scheduled passenger plane and ‘mili- 
tary jet collided 
nee military a collided 
train pl d into Newark 





y 
ed passenger plone crash... . 
Freighter sank in Lake Michigan 
Group of tornadoes 
Poisoning due to wood alcohol 
School bus plunged into river | 
Scheduled passenger plone crash... . 








June 27-28........- 


a ~—y Texas, and several other 


Kansas City = 
Near Bishop, V: 
Great Plains Stotes 


Hurricane and flood 

Fire destroyed sees for the aged. . 
Tornado 

Gas explosion in coal mine 








Over Grand Canyon, Ariz 


Fort Dix, N. J 

Near Oakiand, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Near Birmingham, Ala 


= scheduled passenger cirplanes 
Military plane crash 

Military plane Crash 

P train d 











Northeastern United States 
Kansasf, Oklahoma, Texas, and 


Missouri 
California and Oregon 
Near Laramie, Wyo. 
Northeastern United Stotes 
Near Newburg, M 
Chicago, fil 
Seattle, Wash. 





Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania . 











*Known dead. 


T80 lives lost in Udall area. 
Note: Figures for natural disasters are approximate. 
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largest of the year—occurred on 
February 3, when a scheduled plane 
plunged into the East River in New 
York City, killing 65 persons. An- 
other disaster took place near Bal- 
timore on May 12, when a sched- 
uled plane disintegrated in mid-air 
during a thunderstorm, taking 31 
lives. On October 30, a scheduled 
plane crashed near Charlottesville, 
Va., causing 26 fatalities; and on 
December 1, a scheduled plane 
rammed a mountain near Williams- 
port, Pa., accounting for 25 deaths. 
The fifth major catastrophe was a 
series of earthquakes which took 
place on August 17 in the area of 
West Yellowstone, Mont., claiming 
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about 29 victims—the first earth- 
quake catastrophe in many years. 

Motor vehicle accidents were re- 
sponsible for about two fifths of 
the lives lost in all catastrophes in- 
volving five or more deaths. Fires 
and explosions—most of them in 
the home—accounted for almost 
one fourth of such deaths. Acci- 
dents in civil aviation—scheduled 
and unscheduled — caused some- 
what less than one fifth of all fatal 
injuries sustained in catastrophes. 
The remaining fatalities were very 
largely due to natural catastrophes 
and to accidents involving military 
aviation, water transportation, and 
railroads. 


Chances of Having a Plural Birth 


PE births are a relatively 
uncommon occurrence, Of the 
approximately 27,700,000 confine- 
ments in the United States during 
the 7-year period 1951-57, less than 
300,000 resulted in a plural birth in 
which at least one infant was born 
alive. This is a frequency of a 
little more than 10 per 1,000 con- 
finements. 

Twins account for the great ma- 
jority of plural births, as is evident 
from the table on page 10. For 
every million confinements in the 
period under review, there were 
10,539 pairs of twins, 93 sets of 
triplets, and only about 1 set of 
quadruplets. In other words, twins 
occurred once in every 95 confine- 
ments, triplets once in about 11,000, 


and quadruplets about once in 
every 900,000 confinements. There 
were no quintuplets born in the 
years under survey. 

The likelihood that a confine- 
ment will result in a plural birth 
varies with the age of mother. The 
chances are smallest for teen-age 
mothers—6 per 1,000—and in- 
crease with advance in age to a 
maximum of about 16 per 1,000 
at ages 35-39. Women in this age 
group accounted for little more 
than 8 percent of all confinements, 
but for 13 percent of the twins and 
for 17 percent of the triplets born 
during 1951-57. The chances that 
the confinement of a woman aged 
40-44 will result in a plural birth 
are nearly 13 per 1,000 and for 
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PLURAL BIRTHS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1951-57 
By Age and by Color of Mother 





Cases of Plural Births per Million Confinements* 





Total Twins Triplets 





27,697,757 


3,394,344 
8,785,632 
7,725,235 
4,847,641 
2,318,987 
590,395 
35,523 


10,634 93 
6,275 
8,585 

11,156 

13,808 

15,937 

12,642 
7,572 


31 
62 
97 


185 
122 
28 





23,751,611 
3,946,146 








10,145 
13,576 


10,059 
13,423 

















*Confinements in which at least one infant was born alive. 
Source of basic data: Reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


those at the end of the reproduc- 
tive period the chances are about 
8 per 1,000. 

The relative frequency of plural 
births is greater for nonwhite than 
for white women. As the lower tier 
of the table shows, the chances are 
14 per 1,000 for the nonwhite and 
10 per 1,000 for the white women. 
Moreover, the racial difference in 
the likelihood of a plural birth in- 
creases somewhat with the number 
of children born at one confine- 
ment. Twins are relatively about 
1 1/3 times as frequent among non- 


white as among white mothers; 
triplets were 1 2/3 times, and quad- 
ruplets 14/5 times as frequent as 
among the white. 

As already indicated, the figures 
in the accompanying table under- 
state the actual frequency of plural 
births inasmuch as they relate only 
to sets in which at least one baby 
is born alive. However, until the 
registration of fetal deaths be- 
comes more complete, it will not 
be possible to have a full count of 
plural births, including those in 
which there are no liveborn. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
November 1959 





Aanaal Rate per 100,000 Policyhoiders* 





Year to Date 








667.1 | 665.0 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 5.8 68 68 
Communicable diseases of childhood 0.1 0.2 0.2 


0.2 0.1 0.1 
140.5 | 136.3 
48.3 | 47.0) 47.1 
Respiratory system 21.3; 19.8) 189 
Diabetes mellitus . 148); 154) 15.1 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 346.0 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 67.8 | 666} 66.0 
Diseases of heart 254.5 
Chronic rh » 107} 11.5| 1146 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease. 208.0 | 206.6 | 199.1 
Diseases of coronary arteries 113.1 
Hypertension with heart disease 30.6 | 317)| 33.5 
Other diseases of heart 10.4 
Nephritis and nephrosis 7.0 7.3 7.2 7A 8.2 

P ia and infi 16.2 18.9 
1.0 07 08 0.8 0.9 
46 57 64 6.1 57 
3.2 3.2 29 2.8 2.9 
Accidents—tota! 294) 35.1 33.3 | 342) 349 
Motor vehicle 14,1 146| 145) 147 15.1 
All other causes 78A\ 78.3) 862) 849 85.2 


























*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary 

Monthly Premium policies for less than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less. 

with January 1959, deaths have been classified according to the Seventh Revision of the Interna- 

tional List of Causes of Death. Sropes: the death rates for individual causes in 1959 are not strictly comparable 
with those for earlier periods. Rates 1959 are provisional. 
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